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a number of trains; I passed one going west and one
east. Perhaps they go on Fridays, and I usually pass
this way on a Saturday morning. The meal freshened
me up a bit. All to the south-west a haze had now
thickened, and being shone into by the sun, became
an opaque vesture. I set a compass course from Kantara
for Tel el Kebir, but did not allow for southerly drift,
and found myself quite close to No. 4 F.T.S., where the
industrious Officer of the Watch lit a smoke candle,
thinking we should land. The smoke blew out grey
and ragged.

The day was now far spent and the light failing. A
chill .crept into the air, as the sun sank into the mist,
its dimming golden glory shrinking behind the veil
over the river cultivation. Every moment it got darker,
and we passed along the cultivation from Abu Suweir
and then swung away to the left over the desert clothed
in twilight mystery. Opposite Bilbeis I changed my
tinted for my plain goggles, which I got out of my
haversack from under my seat, as I knew we should have
to land in the dusk. I was now getting cold and my
teeth were chattering. Ballantyne could hardly keep
awake. As the blurred outline of Heliopolis came into
sight the last rays of the sunken sun were being doused
by the fingers of night. Embry came up and tried to
fly in formation just before we got there, but had the
last of the sun in his eyes and had to give it up.

I circled round and prepared to land from the far
end of the south aerodrome. I glided down; and $s
so often happens when one is at the end of a long flight
and one's senses are numbed, the ground seemed to
hurl itself up towards me. I seemed to be falling
down on to it instead of gliding. I flattened out some-